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Below the level of the Supreme Court (the Chief Justice and
Puisne Judges) embodying the independence of the judiciary in all its
relations with the executive, there is a great variety of judicial insti-
tutions adapted to local conditions. The place of the lay justice of
the peace in England is taken by the district magistrate who exercises
summary powers as well as investigating in the first instance more
serious cases before trial. Often he has limited jurisdiction in civil
cases. In Africa in particular his work is discharged by local ad-
ministrative officers except in a few urban areas. In the smallest
colony it may suffice to have a Chief Justice and a single magis-
trate. Elsewhere there may be an intermediate judiciary working on
a centralised system or organised district by district. The jury
system in criminal cases prevails in many colonies; in others the trial
is by a judge with two or more assessors.
It is not the purpose of this chapter to discuss colonial policy, but Constitu-
te bare bones of colonial constitutions are of little interest unless j>yelop-
studied in their proper setting in which racial and economic matters meats,
must predominate. Thus the Colonial Development and Welfare
Act, 1945, which made available over a ten-year period substantial
financial assistance, and the establishment in 1946 of the Colonial
Economic and Development Council are steps which are having
more far-reaching effects than the constitutional measures, numerous
though they are.1
During the past ten years constitutional changes have been
numerous as a direct result of the adoption of the policy of granting
a liberal measure of internal self-government in the case of the larger
colonies where its introduction is practicable. Nor have constitu-
tional developments been lacking in the smaller territories which
may seek autonomy without having the necessary strength to become
independent States. One of the more significant developments has
taken place in the Gold Coast where a measure of African self-
government through an Executive modelled on the Cabinet system
has been in operation since 1951. The Governor, however, remains
the President of the Cabinet and retains a few important reserved
powers in relation to legislation and public services. Nigeria also,
which is by far the largest in population of the colonial territories,
has made considerable progress towards self-government. Its terri-
tory is divided into three principally autonomous regions, but there
is a Central Legislature and Council of Ministers whose constitution
had to be modified in 1953 in order to implement the need for greater
regional autonomy. Further developments have been forecasted
for 1956.
1 The Colonial Empire (1939-47), Cmd. 7167; and the Colonial Territories
(1948-49), Cmd. 7715 and the subsequent annual volumes may be consulted on
these matters.